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Pee Capita Income Tax — Continued 



Population 
Snown 



1920 
Census 



Income for 

maintenance 
from city taxa- 
tion for year 
' indicated 



Per capita 
income 
from 
city tax- 
ation 



Maryland 
Baltimore . . 733,826 
Hagerstown.. 28,064 

Massachusetts 
Boston 747,923 



Brockton 
Cambridge . 
Fall River. . 



66,138 
109,456 
120,485 



119,203 
1,000 

747,120 
32,000 
44,378 



(20) 
(20) 

(21-22) 

(21) 

(20) 



Haverhill .. 53,884 

Lawrence ... 94,270 

Lowell 112,479 

New Bedford 121,217 



Newton . . 
Pittsdeld . 
Somerville 
Springfield 
Worcester 



46,054 

41,751 

93,033 

129,563 

179,741 



55,326.07 (21) 
+ dog tax 
28,759.99 (20) 

24,000 (21) 
49,500 (20) 

tdog tax 
6,450 



57,445 
96,451 
98.700 



(21) 
(21) 
(20) 



Minnesota 

Duluth 98,917 

Minneapolis. 380,498 

St. Paul 234,595 

Missouri 

Kansas City. 324,410 

St. Louis 773,000 

Nebraska 

Lincoln 54,934 

Omaha 191,601 

New Hampshire 

Concord 22,167 

Manchester . 78,200 

New Jersey 

Camden 116,309 

Jersey City.. 297,864 

Newark 414,216 

Trenton 119,389 

New York 

Albany 113,334 

Brooklyn ...2,»18,356 

Buffalo 505,875 



+7,063 dog licenses 



.162 
.035 

.998 
.483 
.405 
.459 

.533 

.213 
.408 

1.225 

.617 
.744 
.548 



262,361.34 (21) 
198,901 (20) 

215,000 (21) 
376,333.97 (21) 

18,744.55 (20) 
75,000 (21) 



.689 
.847 



.662 
.486 



.341 
.391 



27,000 (20) .345 



33,000 (21) 


.283 


143,437.50 (21) 


.481 


200,000 (21) 


.482 


53,470 (21) 


.447 



632,119.32 
281,046 (21-22) 



.313 
.555 



(includes Grosvenor Ref. L.) 
New York 
(3 boroughs). 3,132,650 1,097,683.60(21) .354 



New York 

(Greater). 
Rochester . 
Syracuse . . 
Utica 



5,620,048 

, 295,850 

171,647 

94,136 



2,082,523.50 (21) .370 



81,000 
64,040 



(21) 
(21) 



.471 
.680 



Population 
Shown 



1920 

Census 



Ohio 

Akron 
Cincinnati 



Tennessee 
Knoxville ... 
Memphis . . . 
Nashville ... 

Texas 

Austin 

Dallas 

Houston .... 
San Antonio. 

Vermont 
Burlington .. 

Washington 
Seattle 

Spokane .... 

Tacoma 

Wisconsin 
Kenosha ... 
Madison .... 
Milwaukee .. 
Racine 



Income for Per capita 
maintenance income 
from city tax*- from 
tion for year city tax- 
indicated ation 



208,435 
493,678 



Cleveland ... 796,836 

Columbus ... 237,031 

Dayton 153,830 

E. Cleveland. 27,292 

Toledo 243,109 

Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 91,258 

Oregon 

Portland ... 275,898 

Salem 17,679 

Pennsylvania 

Erie 102,093 

Harrisburg . 76,917 
Lancaster . . 53,150 
Philadelphia .1,823,779 
Pittsburg ... 588,193 

Reading 107,784 

Scranton . . . 137,783 
Willkesbarre. 73,828 

Rhode Island 
Providence . 237,595 



250,000 (21) .506 
Hamilton County 



(20) 



692,600.27 (I 
43,525 (21) 
95,421.83 (21) 
40,000 (21) 

110,350 (21) 



246,089.12 (20) 
Multnomah Co. 



35,000 (21) 

10,000 (20-21) 

3,000 (?) 

464,334.63 (20) 

416,320 (21) 



869 
182 

.620 
1.465 

.453 



.891 



.342 
.131 
.056 
.254 

.770 



77,818 
162,351 
118,342 

34,876 
158,976 
138,076 
161,308 

22,779 

315,362 

104,437 
96,963 

40,472 

38,378 

457,147 

58,593 



28,330 (21) .205 
Endowed wholly 

28,500 (20) .119 
144, 916.52 from other 
sources 

19,562 (20) .251 
75,324.64 (20) .463 
25,000 (21) .211 

No public library 

27,300 (21) .171 

43,000 (21) .311 

16,139.09 (21) .100 



270,405.35 (21) .857 
+ Licenses, etc. 

76,600 (21) .75« 

56,184 (21) .579 

54,693.32 (21-22) 1.351 

29,793.75 (21) .776 

202,000 (21) .441 

34,000 (21) .580 



84) 45153 



.537 



SHOULD PUBLIC LIBRARY BOARDS HAVE THE POWER TO LEVY THE 

LIBRARY TAX 
By W. J. Hamilton, Secretary Public Library Commission of Indiana 



My answer to the question under dis- 
cussion is "Yes indeed." This may not 
prove strictly constitutional in all states, 
it may not always march with formal 
logic, but it is most expedient, practical, 
and successful. 

In the first place, who has the greatest 
responsibility, the keenest interest in the 
library, the most intimate knowledge of 
its needs? The board of trustees. The 
men and women who are appointed or 



elected to this particular charge are sel- 
dom politically inclined, the library is 
hardly regarded by the mass of citizens as 
of enough importance for this. They are 
apt to be selected from those having at 
least an academic interest in the intellec- 
tual welfare of the community, and may 
be safely trusted not to abuse any powers 
given them. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
advisability of mentioning a maximum 
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beyond which the library rate may not go. 
Though it may occasionally restrict ac- 
tivities, I consider that such a specified 
maximum will be necessary if legislatures 
are to be persuaded to grant levy powers 
to boards. They may properly insist on a 
levy limit which will take into considera- 
tion the differing needs of the varied com- 
munities of a state. With such a limit, 
there is absolutely no danger of a reck- 
less levy on the part of a board of in- 
tellectual radicals. Our limited maximum 
in Indiana amounts to about four per cent 
of the total levy, and the average library 
tax rate is approximately two per cent of 
the total tax rate. 

I do not think there is any doubt but 
that a millage tax for the library is pref- 
erable to a fixed appropriation. With 
such a practice as a city grows and the 
valuations enlarge, the increased needs of 
a library can be automatically met with- 
out the quibbling and fussing that might 
attend a request for $5,000 additional for 
the new year's work. 

And who is best equipped to determine 
what tax is needed to render the city 
good library service? Service is the pri- 
mary responsibility of the library board, 
not economy. By this I do not mean to 
advise carelessness, but merely to state 
that the library board is appointed or 
elected not to guard the city treasury 
(there are other officials charged with this 
duty) but to provide a strong library — 
an institution, a machine if you will, with 
plenty of fuel and lubricating oil so that 
it runs efficiently, and accomplishes re- 
sults without having every bearing shriek 
a separate and distinct protest. 

Repeatedly recently we have heard of 
boards of school commissioners in charge 
of the libraries of their communities 
which have tried to save money for the 
school systems by trimming the unim- 
portant library appropriation. When edu- 
cational bodies can do this, absolutely 
disregarding the fact that the library is 
an educational influence that has an even 
wider range than the school, in that it 
affects the citizen body throughout a 



whole lifetime, what can be expected from 
a governing body like a city council 
which is almost inevitably politically 
minded and politics ridden. 

A number of the states have found that 
contracts or agreements with the Carne- 
gie Corporation have no effect on later 
city councils, that the city's good name 
means nothing to many of these govern- 
ing bodies, they do not mind trailing it in 
the dust, but it is a rare library board 
which given the power, will not Keep the 
standard high and avoid any taint of dis- 
honesty or broken troth. 

It is the library board which is respon- 
sible for dealing with the staff and which 
should be able to control the funds which 
may be needed here. How helpless many 
librarians and boards have been during 
the past three years (and is the trouble 
entirely past) in facing the harrowing 
problem of losing indispensable assistants 
for lack of ability to assure even a future 
raise to an adequate salary basis. Have 
you found city councils, which are not the 
direct employers, generous when it came 
to the library staff, and especially when 
it came to appreciating and increasing 
adequately the compensation paid for your 
most indispensable department assistants 
whose value and service your library board 
did realize? Are city councils apt to ap- 
preciate paying good salaries to trained 
people from outside the community, when 
the positions might be filled even though 
unsatisfactorily to the librarians, by local 
assistants who have grown up in the home 
institution without training or experience 
elsewhere? 

The public library needs a separate 
fund and adequate funds quite as much as a 
school system needs these. In most 
states school boards have been given the 
right to require funds for their needs and 
determine what this amount shall be; the 
library board should have similar powers. 
They should be able to say to a city coun- 
cil, "The law permits us to have so many 
mills or tenths of mills. We need next 
year this amount so we will set this fall 
a levy of six-tenths of a mill." The It 
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brary has almost always been established 
by a popular -rote which expresses a wil- 
lingness to assume the burden of its sup- 
port, why should not the library board de- 
termine what small part of the total tax 
the library must have. A difference of 
1/10 of a mill, one cent added to a $2.50 
rate, means almost nothing to the indiv- 
idual taxpayer, yet the lack of it may se- 
riously cripple and hamper the library 
whose board realizes the necessity yet 
cannot enforce the proper appropriation. 

Why should it be necessary to spend 
time and energy and enthusiasm each 
year convincing new members of the gen- 
eral city council that the library, in which 
they have no interest, is a vital part of 
the scheme of civic life? What value is 
there to the city in educating each year 
new men who do not know or care about 
a library's value or problems? Why should 
the library's progress be prevented by the 
presence on a city board of the obstinate, 
unread, "will not see" type of man? On 
the library board dealing with one set of 
problems constantly, a work in which they 
are usually vitally interested, it does not 
take a new member long to grasp the 
needs and to get a vision of the opportu- 
nities which lie ahead. 

A western librarian has said in speaking 
against the plan of having any library 
boards at all, "A library board is a mere 
buffer anyway, which despite high per- 
sonnel and good intentions, cannot get the 
results that an official governing body 
can." Can anyone suggest anything that 
would be more sure to discourage results, 
more sure to develop lethargy, to kill in- 
terest, to lose vitality, than to have a board 
which could see possibilities but was quite 
estopped from realizing them? Do not 
enlarged powers such as the right to fix the 
library tax rate inevitably mean greater 
interest, a broader vision, more strenuous 
effort to get results? Our Indiana record 
of strong library support and good work 
done, the wide awake Library Trustees As- 
sociation, and constant support of many 
keenly interested trustees in all phases 
of library development, our hundred and 



sixty-five Carnegie buildings with but a 
single delinquency, the exceptionally good 
work done by boards and libraries in 
towns of less than 3,000, all these things 
and the constant development and prog- 
ress would be quite impossible if it were 
not that our library boards are not "mere 
buffers," but active agents with powers 
and privileges as well as responsibilities. 
I desire to quote here the statement of 
the president of a city library board, a 
practical business man and lawyer. You 
will find a fuller statement of his stand in 
the Library Journal for February 1st last: 

"I believe it can be safely said that the 
libraries are not upon a sound financial 
basis until the library boards themselves 
are given the power definitely and finally 
to determine the tax that is to be levied 
for their support. The library boards as 
a rule are made up of men and women 
who are willing to sacrifice their time and 
energies for the welfare of the people and 
it is not at all likely that the powers 
delegated to them will be unfairly or im- 
properly used. But it seems certain thai, 
the welfare of the libraries cannot be said 
to be taken care of so long as the power 
to fix their revenues is to be determined 
by a body politic such as a city council. 
Such men are usually interested in keep- 
ing taxes down as low as possible so that 
they may go back to their constituents 
and seek re-election, and again they are 
inclined to minimize the requirements 
(and the value) of the library and to pro- 
vide a larger revenue for those depart- 
ments of government such as the police 
force and street cleaning department 
whence political influence is most likely 
to come." 

Judge Wildermuth's statement as to 
possible legality or constitutionality of a 
tax levied by a library board would have 
infinitely greater weight than any state- 
ment of mine so I refer you again to the 
report of his address. I do not press the 
legality of this, I will not even argue en- 
tirely on the basis of logic, but I do urge 
tax fixing by library boards on the basis 
of the value of the service to be rendered 
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the community. It is expedient. We are 
in the comparatively early days of library 
development, what are the past thirty or 
forty years in view of the future? We 
need to plan on making a satisfactory 
adequate maintenance as simple and as 
assured as possible; the results will speak 
for themselves. 

To quote again, I cannot think of a 
more admirable summary than a passage 
from Miss Robinson's letter in the March 
Public Libraries: 

"If libraries are but a luxury and fad, 
more ornamental than vitally useful, and 



can be dispensed with without loss, well 
and good. But if we believe them of vital 
value, let us use the privileges of expe- 
diency, let us get for our libraries the sup- 
port which will enable them to properly 
function, and in testing them, let us not 
so handicap them that all their energy must 
be spent in creating vitality instead of us- 
ing it." 

Don't let us hug our chains. If we can- 
not free ourselves, well, we will work any- 
way, but let us admit we are chained and 
make no bones about what it is that is 
handicapping our work. 
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The reports of the Secretary, Treasurer, 
Publishing Board, Trustees of the Endow- 
ment Fund, and most of the Committee 
reports were published under the title, An- 
nual Reports, for distribution at the Con- 
ference, and are not reprinted here. A few 
copies of these Annual Reports are avail- 
able for distribution to those who wish to 
bind them with the 1921 Bulletin and are 
indexed with Proceedings. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY CO-OPERA- 
TION WITH OTHER COUNTRIES 

SUB-COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICA 

The report of this committee was printed 
separately by the sub-committee. A few 
copies are available for distribution from 
A. L. A. headquarters. A summary of this 
report was printed in the Library Journal, 
August, 1921, pp. 641-642. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LEGISLA- 
TION 

LIURARY LEGISLATION IN 1921 

This digest is based on actual examina- 
tion of the printed laws except in a few 
cases. As it goes to press final reports 
from several states are still lacking. There 
will therefore be a few omissions as well 
as possible corrections. It is the intention 
to collect and publish these in a supple- 
mentary report. 

Establishment. — New York state, where 
there has been no general revision of li- 
brary law in about thirty years, secured 
various amendments relating to organi- 



zation, operation, gifts, transfer of prop- 
erty, abolition of library, eliminating ob- 
solete provisions, simplifying and clarify- 
ing others, expanding some which were 
too restrictive and enlarging others, all to 
promote the establishment and mainten- 
ance of public libraries. Distinction is 
made between "public," "association" and 
"free" libraries and a definition of each is 
given. 

One of these provides for library serv- 
ice by contract with a library registered 
by the regents or with the municipality 
or district maintaining such library. 

An Iowa amendment provides that a con- 
tract for rural library service shall re- 
main in force until terminated by a major- 
ity vote of the electors. Formerly it could 
continue only five years without renewal. 

Trustees. — An Illinois amendment speci- 
fies that library directors in villages under 
the commission form of government shall 
be appointed by the mayor with the con- 
sent of the commissioners. 

Iowa remedied a defect in her law by 
providing that vacancies on library boards 
are to be filled by the mayor with the ap- 
proval of the city council. Formerly such 
approval was not specified as it was in 
the case of original appointments. 

A New York amendment provides that 
public library trustees shall be appointed 
in cities by the mayor, in counties by 
supervisors, in town by town board, in 
villages by trustees; in school districts 
they shall be elected. A member of a 
municipal body appointing library trustees 
may not be a trustee. Trustees must meet 
at least quarterly. The chief executive 
officer of an association library shall be 
elected by the trustees from their own 
number. 



